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t Government Takes 
Control of Railroad 


On March 21, the U. S. 
ment took control of the 
Peoria & Western Railroad. 

The railroad runs from Keokuk. 
lowa, to Effner, Ind. It is an impor- 
tant railroad for the shipment of 
war supplies. 


et callie oy 
het ely 


Govern- 
Toledo. 


In December, 104 engineers and 
trainmen of the railroad went on 
strike. They were members of two 
unions — the Brotherhood of Loco- 
Enginemen and 
Brotherhood of Railway 
They dissatisfied 
with a new wage scale that the com- 
pany had adopted. 

Several Government agencies 
tried to get the strike settled, so as 
| to keep the war supplies moving. 
iP These were the United 
a States Conciliation Service, the Na- 
"4 tional Railway Mediation Board, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
q and the National War Labor Board 
All these agencies proposed that 
- the dispute be submitted to an arbi- 


cs 


motive 
and the 
Trainmen. 


Firemen, 


were 


agencies 


be final. 





But George P. McNear, Jr., president 
of the railroad, refused. 





fense Transportation, to take control 
of the The Government 
will operate the railroad as long as 


railroad 





is necessary. 
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tration board, whose dec ision would 


The unions agreed to this plan. | 


Then President Roosevelt ordered | 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of De- | 








CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





WERE EXPECTING 








(‘armack in the Christian Science Monitor 


It Works Both Ways 


Draft Lottery Held 


was held in 


The third draft lottery 
Washington, D. C.., 
Day—March 17. 

This lottery 
in which 9 million more 





on St. Patrick’s 


the order 
Americans will 


determined 


be called up by their local draft boards. 
The first draft lottery, held in 1940, 
covered men between 21 and 35. The 
| second, held in 1941, covered men who 


| had become 21 in the meantime. 


rhe third lottery covered men in the 
age groups of 20 to 2] 36 to 44. 
) 


On April 27 there will be another 


and 


| 

| registration, including all men from 45 
to 64. These men will not be called for 
| military service, but some of them may 
| be drafted to work in factories. 


LEFT: Indian driver 
with British forces in 
Africa protects his 
face from desert 
sandstorms with 
scarf and goggles. 


RIGHT: An Army 
peep (small jeep) 
crosses ravine by 


trolley. Army Engi- 
neers rigged up the 
cable and pulley 
gear instead of 
building a bridge. 


| question of the 





* HEADLINE NEWS: & 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS — 


h 


Congress Debates 
Forty-Hour Week ; 


Congress last week debated th: 
$U-hour week, 

The 40-hour week s provided fo: 
in the Wages and Hours Law. A¢ 
cording to this law, the regula: 
working week consists of 40 hours 
If an employee works more than 40 
hours, he receives overtime pay for 
the extra hours. This overtime pay is : 
1% times his regular pay. 

Representative Howard W. Smith, 
Democrat of Virginia, introduced 
bills which would abolish the 40- 
hour week in factories which are 
making war supplies. Representative 
Smith and other Congressmen be- 
lieve that the 40-hour week is cut- 
ting production of war supplies. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
urged Congress to defeat the bills. 

President Roosevelt said that he 
saw no need to pass these bills 
Congress cannot pass a law that will 
make a man turn out more work, h« 
said. The way to increase produc 
tion is to increase 
of the workmen. 

The President said that there wa: 
“an amazing state of public misi: 
formation” about the 40-hour week 
The law does not prevent anyon 
from working more than 40 hours 
but merely provides for overtim« 
payments, he said. 
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M’‘Arthur Leads 
Yanks, Aussies 


With General Douglas MacArthur 
in command, and large numbers of 
Yanks ready for battle, Australia last 

eek was prepared for a Japanese 

vasion 

General MacArthur leit his post 

| Bataan Peninsula by order of his 
Commander in Chief, President 

oosevelt. He turned over the com- 
and of the American-Filipino 
ops to his trusted aide, Lieuten- 
nt General Wainwright. 

On a dark night General Mac- 
\rthur, his wife, his four-year-old 

m Arthur, and a group of officers, 

ent down to a beach on Bataan. 

hey boarded boats, 
hich slipped quietly out to sea and 
hen sped to the south, going all 


mosquito 


ight at 60 miles per hour. At day- 
reak they hid in an inlet along the 
ngle shore. That night they set 
rth again, and two days later 
ached a small island where U. S. 
\rmy bombers came and took the 


arty to Australia 
The most dangerous part of the 
at dusk on the 
ight, when a Japanese destroyer 
vas sighted. “We sighted the de- 
troyer on the horizon,” said General 
“but 
ve were small and low-lying and it 

lid not see us. We halted until the 
lestroyer had passed and then we 
rossed its wake.” 

Australians cheered the arrival of 
General MacArthur, new Supreme 
Commander of the United Nations 
n the Southwest Pacific. 

General MacArthur announced 
that his job was not merely to de- 
fend Australia, but also to organize 
an attack against Japan. 


YANKS IN AUSTRALIA 


Under General MacArthur's com- 
mand, besides Aussies and Dutch, 
are large numbers of phase The 
\. E. F. has been arriving in Aus- 
tralia in a steady stream of convoys 
during the past two months. 

The Australians have welcomed 
the Yanks like their own sons. The 
people of Australia invite the Yanks 


urmey came second 


MacArthur's chief of engineers, 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograpl 
Australia is a land of wide open spaces, but there isn’t much space on the 
way! Photo shows how crowded it is on convoy. Yanks’ bunks are four deep. 


into their homes 


. Theater audiences “No,” she replied. “You were 
rise when “The Star-Spangled Ban- | brought here yesterday.” 
ner” is played. Australians do not have much 
The Australians call the Yanks | trouble understanding the Yanks, 
“fair dinkum.” The Yanks call the | because they have seen many Amer- 
Australians “right guys.” Both | ican mov ies. , 


phrases mean the same. 

In Australia cars drive down the 
left side of the road, as they do in 
Britain. Australian drivers rode with 
the Yanks for a week, to help them 
get used to keeping to the left. 

The Yanks like the Australian pro- 
nunciation, and make many jokes 
about it. The Australians turn “a” 
into an “i.” They pronounce the 
name of their country as if it were 
spelled “Austrilia.” 

One of the jokes tells of a Yank 
who had been in a traffic accident. 
He awoke in an “Austrilian” hos- 
pital and asked the nurse: “Was | 
brought here to die?” 


\ustralians are impressed. with 
the Yanks’ speed in working. At one 
airport, underground electric cables 
were to be installed. The ordinary 
way, digging trenches with pick and 
shovel, would take several days. 

The Yanks hitched a plow behind 
a jeep and plowed a trench across 
the field. Right behind came another 
jeep laying the electric cable in the 
trench. And right behind that came 
a tractor towing a roller, which filled 
the trench and smoothed the sur- 
face. The job was done in a few 
hours. 

See large map and more news of 
Australia on page 4. 
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AUSTRALIA 


HE map above illustrates the prob- 
lems of military strategy*® in the de- 
fense of Australia. 


The first problem is that of getting 
enough soldiers and supplies to hold 
off the Japanese. The Aussies are splen- 
did fighters, but there are not enough 
of them. 

The answer to this problem is—the 
Yanks! Ships carrying our fighting men 
and our war supplies go to Australia 
along the convoy route which is. shown 
entering the map at right. Australian 
seaports on this route are Sydney (naval 
base), Melbourne, Adelaide, and Perth. 
The route then goes on across the In- 
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dian Ocean to Calcutta, India, as shown 
by the arrow at left. 

' Another problem is that of trans- 
portation inside the continent of Aus- 
tralia. The main railroad line starts at 
Cairns, on the northeastern coast, and 
runs along the shore to Perth in the 
southwest. Feeder railroads branch off 
from this main line, but they run only 
to the edge of the “bush” and the desert 
country. You can see on the map that 
there is no direct route from Cairns to 
Perth. 

It is as if the only way to get from 
Maine to California were to take a train 
down to Florida, then along the shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico and across Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

To make it even worse, each state 
owns and manages its own railroad 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper |'™ 


system. The gauge (width between the 
rails) varies from state to state. 

The only direct route from north to 
south is formed by a railroad from Dar 
win to Birdum, the Defense Highway 
to Alice Springs, and another railroad 
to Adelaide (see map). 

This transportation weakness makes 
it difficult to shift troops quickly from 
one place to another, to meet Japanes: 
attacks. 

There is one advantage to the Aus 
tralians in their great open spaces and 
poor transportation. The Japanese wil! 
probably be able to land on the north 

ast, where there are few people. But 
they would then have to cross 2,000 
miles of desert and “bush” befor« 
reaching southeastern Australia, wher 
most of the people live. 
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COLOMBIA 


AR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
| live in El Valle, considered one of 
most beautiful states, not-only in 
Colombia, but in the whole world. El 
- is a charming valley down in the 
tern part of Colombia, dressed in 
en garments of different shades. Co- 
it palms are everywhere. Flocks of 
ttle stand under the shade of trees to 
tect themselves from the intense heat 
the tropical sun. 
fourists from every part of the coun- 
come to admire the superb grandeur 
e | the scenery. 
[he two most important cities in E] 


le are Cali and Palmira. Cali is the | 


ital. It has about 60,000 inhabitants. 
li is a very important commercial and 
ustrial center. It has a great many 
e, clothes, cigar and cigarette fac 
The second city of El Valle is Pal 
1, which stretches out in a large fer- 
plain. It is called “The Cellar of 
Valle” because it is a large agri- 
tural center. 
Palmira is surrounded by large plan- 
ions of rice, corn, sugar cane, coffee, 
ianas, tebacco, and cacao. Cattle, 
les, horses, and many other animals 
also raised on these plantations. In 
mira there is a cattle fair every 
nth. 
On almost every farm there is a sugar 
|. But the largest sugar mill and re- 
ery is the Manuelita. It has vast plan- 
ions of green sugar cane which 
read thousands of miles. About two 
usand men are employed to do the 
rk on the Manuelita. Every work- 
in has his own house for himself and 
family. These houses are very nice, 
d are surrounded’ by gardens. 
On the Manuelita there is also a 
urch, a club, two schools, a library, 
d a hospital. It is only a quarter of 
hour by car from Palmira. We took a 
p there to see how cane is cut by 
nd and taken to the mill. Afterwards 
» watched the process of sugar mak- 
, 
The cities of El Valle have many 
uks adorned with flowers of rich col- 
s. Most of the buildings are modern. 
he theatres are also modern, and show 
nerican, French, and Spanish films. 
ALvARO Diaz 


Aarch 30-April 4, 1942 
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Subs Anger People 
Of Uruguay, Chile 


Uruguayans and Chileans last 
week protested angrily against the 
sinking of their ships by Axis sub- 
marines. 

The Uruguayan merchant ship 
Montevideo was torpedoed and 
sunk near Haiti. Seventeen members 
of her crew went down with the 
ship. 

The Chilean freighter Tolten was 
sunk off the coast of New Jersey. 


Colombian Birds Twenty-eight out of her crew of 29 
In New York Zoo | ““,°* | : 
This made three South American 
The strange bird pictured above | nations whose ships have been sunk 
| is a cock-of-the-rock. He hails from | by the Axis. The other nation is 
| Ricaurte, Colombia, but his present | Brazil, which had already lost four 
address is Bronx Zoo, New York | ships. 
City. The Government of Uruguay, in 
About six months ago some col- | reprisal for the sinking, se sized the 
lectors from the zoo were in | German merchant ship Tacoma. In 
Ricaurte, which is a tiny village on | Montevideo, angry Uruguayans 
stilts in the middle of a forest. They | threw stones at stores owned by 
noticed two of these scarlet birds, | Germans, Italians, and Japanese. 
which they had never seen before. In Santiago, Chile, crowds at- 
They brought the birds back to | tacked stores owned by Axis citi- 
New York, to join a collection of 60 | zens. Young Chileans rode through 
Colombian birds now living in a| the streets in trucks, shouting 
birdhouse at the Bronx Zoo. “Down with the Axis!” 














we 


Severin from Three Lion 
Axis submarines are warring on South American shipping. Photo shows 
tanker entering harbor of Willemsted, Curacao. Tankers bring crude oil 
from Venezuela, Colombia, Trinidad to refineries. Note oil tank at left. 
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; “Who's next?” asks Guy Hitechcc.k of Joe Brown Shirley Temple steps up to the post office window and aa 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga. Customers are buys two Defense Savings Stamps. She is holding her a 
tg Catherine Teasley, Marianna Gilbert, Betty Pharr. album, which every purchaser of Defense Stamps receives. 
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AMERICA| 





SAVING FOR VICTORY |: 
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REAT 


sums of money are need- 
ed to carry on the war. In 
less than four months since 
Pearl Harbor, Congre ss has voted to 
spend more than 72 billion dollars 
on the war. This is such a huge sum 
of money that most people have dif- 
ficulty even imagining it. If you 
counted a dollar every second, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, it would 
take you 2 283 years to count this 
sum. 

And this does not include about 
65 billion dollars which Congress had 
already voted to spend before we 
entered the war. 

The cost of this war is very high, 
but Victory will be worth it. As Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. said: “No matter how 
much it costs to win the war, it 
would cost more if we lost it.” 

The things we are fighting for are 
worth more to Americans than all 
the money in the world. The photo- 
graph on Junior Scholastic’s front 
cover illustrates this point. 

Turn to the front cover and study 
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it carefully. It shows the world’s 
largest photo-mural,* which is in 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. At the top are the war ma- 
chines that our Government must 
buy: battleships, tanks, and planes. 
A single battleship costs nearly 70 
million dollars. One four- -engined 
bombing plane costs nearly half a 
million dollars. 

A soldier and a U. S. Marine are 
mek Uncle Sam needs money 
to feed, clothe, and house his fight- 
ing men, and to supply them with 
weapons. 

Running across the mural are the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, which 
tell our purpose in the war: “That 
Government . . . by the People Shall 
Not Perish foons the Earth.” 

Under this are three scenes show- 
ing our country and our people. 
These scenes were made by putting 
together pictures from several 
regions of the United States. In the 
agricultural scene (“That We May 
Defend the Land We Love”), the 
mountain is in Montana, the wheat- 
field in Colorado. 

In the center scene (“That These 
May Face a Future Unafraid”), the 
mother holding her child is the wife 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


of an Idaho farmer; the boys and 
girls are the children of California 
farm workers. 

In the factory scene (“That We 
May Build for a Better World” ), the 
worker is from Boulder Dam, Nev.; 
the factory is in Trenton, N. J.; the 
smokestacks are in Aliquippa, Pa. 

This photo-mural was constructed 
by the Treasury Department, with 
the cooperation of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. It reminds all 
who see it that money is needed to 
protect the. things Americans hold 
dear. 

The Government raises this money 
by several methods. One of them is 
taxation. Last month, Americans 
paid higher income taxes than ever 
before. And millions of Americans 
who earn lower incomes paid in- 
come tax for the first time. These 
persons did not have to pay until 
this year, but the law was changed 
so as to raise more money. 

Another method is for the Govern- 
ment to borrow the money. The 
Government can borrow from the 
banks, or it can sell Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds, which is a 
way of borrowing from the people. 
This gives every American a chance 
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to do his share toward Victory. Our 
Government decided to raise as 
much money as possible by this 
method. 

When you buy Defense Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. you are lending 
money to Uncle Sam. The Govern- 
ment will repay your loaa. If you 
wish, you may turn the stamps in at 
any time and get your money back. 
The bonds inaay also be turned in, 
after you have held them for two 
months. 

Defense Savings Stamps are sold 
in denominations* of 10 cents, 25 
cents, 50 cents, $1 and $5. They may 
be purchased at post offices, banks, 
department stores, and other con- 
venient places. Purchasers of the 
stamps are given albums in which to 
mount them. 

When you have albums contain- 
ing $18.75 worth of stamps, you may 
turn them in and receive a bond in 
exchange. It is wise to do this, be- 
cause the Government pays interest 
on the bonds, but not the stamps. 

There are three kinds of Defense 
Savings Bonds — Series E, Series F, 
and Series G. 

Series E bonds are intended for 
persons who have small or moderate 
incomes. The interest is added onto 
these bonds twice a year, so that 


Joe Lovis bought a $25 Defense 
Bond at Governor's Island, New 


York, on day he took Army exam- 
ination. In photo Joe shows his bond 
to Mike Jacobs, boxing promoter. 


N. ¥. State Committee for Sale « 
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they grow in value. A bond for 
which you pay $18.75 will be worth 
$25 ten years from now. A bond for 
which you pay $37.50 will be worth 
$50 ten years from now. The highest 
bond in this series costs $750. It will 
be worth $1,000 ten years from now. 

Series F bonds are for persons 
who have larger sums to invest. 
They may also be purchased by 
groups of people, or by business 
firms. The interest is added on twice 
a year. The lowest bond in this series 
is $74, and the highest is $7,400. 

Series G bonds are for persons 
who wish to receive a steady in- 
come from their investment. These 
bonds do not grow in value. The in- 
terest is paid twice a year by Gov- 
ernment check, instead of being 
added onto the bonds. 

The lowest bond in this series is 
$100, and the highest is $10,000. 

Besides helping to pay for the 
war, Defense Savings Stamps and 
Bonds accomplish other good re- 
sults. 

First, they encourage thrift. You 
can save by buying stamps and 
bonds, just as by putting your money 
into the bank. You can build up a 
fund for a “rainy day,” or save for a 
college education. Remember, the 
stamps and bonds can be turned in 
for cash if the need arises. 

After the war, our factories will 
change from making war materials 
to making goods for the public. 
While the change is being made, 













many people may be temporarily out 
of a job. The money they have saved 
in stamps and bonds will come in 
handy. 

Second, the buying of stamps and 
bonds is one way to fight inflation. 

Here is the reason. Inflation is 
caused by rapidly rising prices. And 
rising prices are caused by the fact 
that people have a lot of money to 
spend, while there are few goods to 
buy. 

If Americans lend their money to 
Uncle Sam, they do not have so 
much left to spend. This helps to 
keep prices from rising, and thus to 
prevent inflation. 

While you are buying stamps, 
keep in mind what it means to the 
men of our armed forces. Here are 
some of the things that your money 
will be used to pay for: 

10 cents in Defense Stamps will buy 5 
cartridges, .45 caliber. 

25 cents will buy a soldier’s mess kit. 

50 cents will buy two dozen bandages. 

$1 will buy an intrenching shovel (for 
digging trenches). 

$1.50 will buy a First Aid kit, or a pair 
of flying gloves. 

$2 will buy a blanket for a soldier. 

$5 will buy a steel helmet. 

$10 will buy a tent. 

Remember Pearl Harbor, and Buy 
U. S. Defense Savings Stamps! 


Dick Tracy and Junior go all-out for 
Defense Stamps and Bonds. Other 
comic characters who urge buying 
stamps are Smilin’ Jack, Little Mary 
Mixup, Joe Palooka, and Li'l Abner. 


Chester Gould for U. 8. Treasury Dept 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are 25 questions based on Junior Scholastic of March 9, March 16, 
March 23, and March 30. The date of issue appears before each question. A perfect score is 100. 


MATCHING QUESTIONS: Maps 


Match the — in the righthand column with the 
names in the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 
. Total, 40. 


~ 


3/9 4. __ Corregidor Java 


E. United Nations 
route to China 

F. Island commanding en- 
trance to Manila Bay 


supply 
3/30 5. Sydney re 


3/23 6. Bay of 


3/30 8. Alice Springs I. Australian city where De- 
fense Highway meets rail- 


My score 


MATCHING QUESTIONS: News 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with those 
in the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 4. 
Total, 40. 





My score 
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MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS: 
Theme Articles 


Check the right answers to each of the following state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 4. Total, 20. 


3/9 1. Assam Road A. Mountain sang? between 3/9 1. The motto of the United States Coast Guard is 
India and Tibet (a) On Guard; (b) Keep ‘Em Sailing; (c) 

3/16 2. Batavia B. Australian seaport and na- Safety First; (d) Always Ready. 
: val base F 3/16 2. Squads trained to combat the effects of poison 
3/9 3. Himalayas C. oe east of gas are called (a) Demolition Crews; (b) Res- 
D. Chief city in northwestern cue Squads; (c) Decontamination Squads; 


(d) Bomb Squads. 
3/16 3. The insigne of the Civilian Defense Medical 
Corps is (a) a red cross; (b) a chemist’s retort; 
(c) a hammer and pestle; (d) a caduceus. 
3/23 4. The purpose of the Ever Normal Granary is 


eee ‘ (a) to burn surplus crops for fuel; (b) to store 

Benge! G. os 1 aaa India surplus crops until they are needed; (c) to 

 —_———— <= H. Bodv of Aa ee — crops on oy ee of idle land; (d) to 
Islands India and Malay Penin- 3/30 5 Wh soa: "Des aye So * 

ie : ‘ en you buy Defense Savings Stamps, you 


(a) give your money to the Government; (b) 
lend your money to the Government; (c) pay 





3 io « . , ; 
» 3/23 9. __ Port Moresby owe your money as taxes; (d) put your money in 
‘ : the bank. 

| Seaport on south coast of 

‘ 3/9 10. — Afghanistan New Guinea My score 

5 

° 


My total score 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


strategy (STRAT-ih-jih), page 4, first column. The 
science or art of war; the planning and directing of move- 
ments of troops. Strategy is the art of gathering more 


3/16 1. __ Nisei A. Second largest population troops than the enemy at a certain place, while tactics 
3/16 2. __ Renault group in India is the art of commanding these troops on the battlefield. 
3/23 3, Emest J. B. Former British Ambas- “Strategy” comes from two Greek words: stratos meaning 
King sador to Russia army, and agein meaning to lead. 
s/le 4 ol C. Attacked with bomb in tactics (TAK-tix), page 12, second column. The art of 
cae J Ankara, Turkey commanding troops or ships in battle. See “strategy,” 
3/9 5.—-Von Papen OD. oe citizens of Jap- above. From the Greek word tassein, meaning to put in 
' "7 anese descent order or arrarge. 

: 3/23 6. — essay E. Supreme commander of Goldbricker, page 12, first column. Army slang for a 
9/04 7 tc Sl _ U.S. Navy | soldier who tries to get by without doing his share of 
| Oo mm WEOSICM! F. RAF raid on Paris the work; cheater. From the old swindler’s trick of selling 
8/9 8. __ Santa Bar- G. As warriors of the a person a “gold brick,” which turns out to be an ordinary 
bara ilippines brick gilded with paint. 
} 3/30 9. __ Toledo H. What the Aussies call the Pore (fee-toe-MYOO-rul). page 6, second col- 
: Peoria & Yanks ; umn. A large photograph on a wall. “Mural” is from the 

: Siaien I. Tee took control [Latin word murus, meaning wall. 
| . S. oil refinery shelled denomination (dih-nahm-ih-NAY-shun), page 7, first 
; 3/30 10. Fair Dinkum by submarine column. One unit of a series. For example, inches, feet, 


yards, and miles are denominations of distance. From 
Latin denominare, to name. 
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HISTORY ON THE WING- 
INFLUENCE OF AIR POWER 


See Historical-Picture Page—P. 9 


The question of sea power vs. air power is sure-fire for 
evoking pupil interest and enthusiasm. In discussing this 
week's historical-picture page, be sure your pupils have 
iccess to the corresponding page, “The Influence of Sea 
Power,” in the March 9-14 issue. 

Point out to your pupils that it is not a question of sea 
power or air power. What is needed is both. This realiza- 
tion came late, and painfully to the peaceful nations. With- 
yut air power a navy today is not worth its weight in dis- 
placed water. That goes for the land forces, too. 

In study of air power, also see Theme Articles “Wings of 
Our Navy” in issue of Feb. 2-7 and “Sixty Thousand Planes,” 
in issue of Feb. 9-14. 


a Questions 


. Why is air power so effective in naval warfare? 
: What defense do w arships have against an air attack? 

Why were balloons and zeppelins ineffective as bomb- 
= 

4. How did the German army use planes to gain their 
‘arly victories in this war? The Japanese at Pearl Harbor, 
Dec. 7? 
5. How are para-troops used? 
6. Explain the statement: Airplanes have revolutionized 


the strategy of warfare. 


Fact Questions 
1. Name some “flying aces” of World War I. 
2. What is a zeppelin? How does it differ from a balloon? 
3. What did the Wright Brothers prove conclusively? 
When? 
4. What is the only effective defense against airplanes? 
5. Can an airplane sink a battleship? How? 


WORLD’S LARGEST PHOTO-MURAL 
(This week’s front cover) 


In connection with the Theme Article, ‘Saving for Vic- 
tory,” we present a front cover which is a study in itself— 
not only for its subject matter, but for the photographic 
wonder that it is. , 

All that is needed to capture the imagination of your 
pupils is for them to read in the Theme Article that this 
front cover represents the world’s largest photo-mural. Then 
tumble the questions. What is a photo-mural? How is one 
made? How tall are the soldier and sailor? 

Perhaps some of the pupils can explain what a photo- 
mural is, and how one is made, Where, in your community, 
ire there any photo-murals? You might want to appoint a 
committee of pupils to look into the matter, and report back 
to the class. Arrange for an interview with a photographer 
who knows how photo-murals are assembled. 

Regarding the Photo-mural for Victory shown in consider- 
able reduction on our front cover, tell your pupils first about 
its gigantic size. The photo-mural is 96 feet high (from the 
lettering “Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps Now’ to the top 
of the battle ship ) and 116 feet wide. The soldier and sailor 
are each 32 feet tall, more than five times life size. 

These giant-size photographs are enlargements from very 
small original negatives. For example, -the photograph of 
Sun Mountain (left panel) in Glacier National Park, Mon- 
tana, was photographed with a 3% x 4%” Speed Graphic 
camera~an original photograph only 3% inches x 4% inches 


No Issue Next Week 


Because of the Easter Vacation, Junior Scholastic 
will not be published next week. This break in the 
regular weekly appearance of Junior Scholastic does 
not affect the total number of issues guaranteed each 
subscriber during the semester. 

The next issue will be dated April 13-18, and will 
contain the first of a series of seven Theme Articles 
on the United States Army. See this space in last 
week's issue for the revised schedule of Theme Ar- 
ticles for the remaining seven issues of the school 


year. 


Marion Post, photographer for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, took the picture. The farm worker in the foreground 
and the wheat field and combine between him and the 
mountain are separate photographs. The farm worker was 
taken by Dorothea Lange (also an FSA photographer) with 
a4x 5” Speed Ceagie, and the wheat scene by Russell 
Lee (FSA) with a 3% x 4%” Linhoff. 

Enlargements were a from these original negatives, 
1” to the foot scale. These first enlargements were then 
pasted up to make each panel. As we have stated, three 
enlargements (photographs) make up the mountain- pea 
field panel. After each panel was pasted up on the 1” 
the foot scale, it was photographed on 8 x 10” film. “tie 
this 8 x 10” negative, the giant enlargements were made on 
strips of double-weight paper 40” x 14’, four strips being 
required for each negative. A regulation size :shower-bath 
was used to wash the enlarged strips! 

The giant enlargements were then mounted on plywood 
and, like a jigsaw puzzle, fastened to the big wall in their 
proper order. A scaffolding was erected, and the work of 
putting up the big sections of photographs was done by 
the Ivel Company, experienced construction engineers. 

The construction job alone cost about $20,000. The prepa- 
ration of the photographs cost about $12,000. 

It is a vastly successful project in “victory publicity.” 


Y 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is a photo-mural? 

2. What is the value of the Photo-mural for Victory, in 
Grand Central Terminal, New York? 


THEME ARTICLE— 
SAVING FOR VICTORY—Pp. 6, 7 


This week’s Theme Article is a lesson in citizenship, 
patriotism, war-financing, arithmetic (interest rates), and 
—as we have mentioned above—a branch of photography. 

The Theme Article also offers, by way of illustration, some 
of our most popular national personages—Shirley Temple, 
Joe Louis, and Dick Tracy. So, it is our guess, that if ever 
a Theme Article caught the sometime wandering eye of 
your slowest pupil, this one should possess power hypnotic. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is our Government selling Defense Stamps and 
Bonds? 

2. Should the name be changed from Defense Stamps to 
Victory Stamps? Why? (In this connection, tell your pupils 
that the Treasury Department has this change under advise- 
ment, but has explained that it cannot be made at present 
without the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
posters, motion picture films, and other publicity matter 


which had been prepared before Pearl Harbor.) 
[Continued on Next Page] 
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Fact Questions 


. What is the lowest denomination of Defense Savings 

St: cao? 

2. Where can you buy Defense Stamps and Bonds? 

3. When you have saved $18.75 in Defense Stamps, what 
should you do with them? W hy? 

4. What other method does our Government use to raise 
money for carrying on the war? 

5. When you buy a Defense Stamp how does that help 
to keep the prices of goods from rising? 


AUSTRALIA—Map, P. 4 


Recent issues of Junior Scholastic have provided good 
background material on Australia, and you may want to 
have your pupils do a refresher course on the geography, 
resources and politics of that continent now that Mac- 
Arthur's dramatic arrival there has moved it further forward 
in our thoughts—right up in the front row, we'd say. For 
not only is the nation’s No. 1 war hero there, but unknown 
thousands of our boys are there—the first A.E.F. to Australia. 

In reviewing Australia’s background, turn to the March 
2-7 Junior Scholastic, page 4—“Australia—A Continent in 
Danger”; and the issue of March 16-21—the historical-pic- 
ture page “Today's Trends in the Light of the Past.” 

This week’s page on Australia (p. 4) is mainly concerned 
with the problem of military strategy in defending Australia. 
On the map, note the Defense Highway, that links the 
north-south railroads across the desert. 

There is a point about Australia’s railroads that will 
greatly interest your pupils. They are virtually worthless as 
transcontinental links. And the reason is that the gauge of 
the railroads varies from state to state. A load of freight from 
Cairns to Perth would have to be changed five times! This 
seems incredible, but that’s the way it is. We asked an 
Australian official in New York if the Australian govern- 
ment intended doing anything to unify the railroad system 
and with gusto he replied: “Oh, yes. They’ ve intended doing 
some thing for fifty years! 

The railroad from Cairns to Brisbane is three feet six 
inches in gauge (width between the tracks). At — 
the gauge changes to four feet eight and a half inches. 
Sydney it spreads out to five feet three inches. 

It would cost millions of dollars to unify the railroads, 
for not only would track need to be relaid, but much of 
the rolling stock would have to be junked and new cars 
built. 

The reason for this situation is that the railroads were 
built before the Commonwealth of Australia was organized. 
Each of the original colonies built its own railroads without 
regard to what the others were doing. 

Most of Australia’s heavy freight goes by sea. 

The highways of Australia are as inadequate as the rail- 
roads. There are fine road systems around the great cities 
and good highways connecting them. But “outback” the 
roads are little better than trails. The new Defense High- 
way from Port Darwin to Alice Springs is the only important 
road across the desert. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Compare Australia and the United States in size, using 
the scale of miles on the map of Australia, page 4 

2. What's wrong with Australia’s railroad “system”? 
Fact Questions 

1. Approximately how many miles is it across Australia 
from east coast to west coast, at the maximum width? How 
does this compare with the distance from Washington, D. C. 
to San Francisco? 


2. Name the Australian ports of call of U. S. supply ships. 


MacARTHUR LEADS YANKS, AUSSIES—P. 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. What effect has General MacArthur’s arrival had on 
YOU? 

2. What do you think its effect has been on Australians? 
On people in Great Britain? On the people in the con- 
quered nations (France, The Netherlands, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Poland, and others)? 


Fact Questions 

1. How did General MacArthur get from Bataan to 
Australia? 

2. What was the most dangerous part of the journey? 

3. How do the Australians treat the Yanks? 

4. Give an example of how Australians pronounce words. 

5. Give an example of how the Australians were im- 
pressed by our soldiers’ method of working. 


CARTOON ON PAGE 2 


Discussion Question 
1. What is the meaning of this cartoon? 


LETTER WRITING—English Classes Note 


English classes in particular should make use of the 
two “letter” features which are now appearing in Junior 
Scholastic—the letters from Private Charles Brinley Russell 
to his friend Bill in our office (page 12 this issue); and the 
letters that appear in each issue of Good Neighbor News 
(page 5). 

The letters from a soldier provide an interesting and per- 
sonalized way of giving your pupils information about life in 
Army camps. 

Suggestions: Have your pupils write a letter to an imag- 
inary friend in Colombia, telling him about a typical day 
in your school. (Notice: As much as we should like to, we 
cannot forward letters written by subscribers to the chil- 
dren in Latin American nations whose letters we publish. 
With one of the early letters we published the address of 
the correspondent, and as a result she received more than 
200 letters from readers of Junior Scholastic. It was too 
much to expect her to answer all these! The same goes for 
Private Charles Russell. It is all right for your pupils to 
write to him, but they must not expect answers. Anyway, 
Private Russell may soon be off to another part of the world. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 8 
MAPS: E, D, A, F, B, H, C, I, j, G. 
NEWS: D, F, E, G, C, B, A, J, I, H. 
THEME ARTICLES: d, c, d, b, b 
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NOW... 


Get These Books for Your History, 
Civics and Geography Classes 


AT THESE REDUCED PRICES! 


LAND OF 
LIBERTY 


A Reg Teyale] MPSA tLe h Mano} Sam lel) 


United States Today 





A 128-page book telling the regional 
story of the United States today in a 
vocabulary measured for 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th grade readers. 

This richly illustrated book takes your students on a tour of 

nerica and its territories, helping them increase their knowledge 

{ their own country. It’s an optimistic, enthusiastic and realistic book 
that faces the facts. Your pupils will love their country all the more 

r having read Land of Liberty. 





The story of each region is presented separately with hundreds ot 
otographs, with fact- -packed yet short captions, scores of pictorial 
aps, charts that are sure to hold your students’ interest to the very 
ist page 
128 pages, size 8%” x 11”, brilliant red, 
white and blue cover. 
We've sold thousands of them at 50c each. 
NOW you can get your copies at HALF THE 
REGULAR PRICE—25c each. 
20c each in quantities of 10 or more. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 
x A Gallery Seat In Congress 

5 For Your Students * 
A graphic story of how our laws are made 
id the men who make them. It’s an excellent 
kbook for teaching civics and government 
d helps create a sustained interest in the 
orkings of our national legislature. 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams, this book presents facts 
n how a bill becomes a law, what goes on behind the scenes, how 
ongress fits into the other departments of our government, how it 
responsive to public opinion, and scores of other facts that help 
ake teaching easier. You'll want a copy for every student. 
04” x 7” page — 32 pages — colored cover. 


CONGRESS cet te Ege 


or 





sa 





Thousands of copies have been sold at 25¢ a copy 
NOW You may use this book in your class for only 15¢ a copy 
10c a copy in quantities of 10 or more 


Place your order today. These prices include postage 4 


ASH WITH ORDER Please — We can’t afford bookkeeping expense and still 
provide these classroom aids at such low prices. 





CHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP JST 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ for which please send me: 


-.. Copies of LAND OF LIBERTY _.,..... copies of CONGRESS AT 
at 25¢ each (20c each for WORK at 15¢ each (10c 
10 or more) each for 10:or more) 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY—TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THESE LOW PRICES 
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Fact Questions 


1. What is the lowest denomination of Defense 
Stamps? 

2. Where can you buy Defense Stamps and Bond 

3. When you have saved $18.75 in Defense Stam 
should you do with them? Why? 

4. What other method does our Government use 
money for carrying on the war? 

5. When you buy a Defense Stamp how does tl 
to keep the prices of goods from rising? 


AUSTRALIA—Map, P. 4 


Recent issues of Junior Scholastic have provide 
background material on Australia, and you may ' 
have your pupils do a refresher course on the geo 
resources and politics of that continent now thi 
Arthur's dramatic arrival there has moved it further 
in our thoughts—right up in the front row, we'd s 
not only is the nation’s No. 1 war hero there, but u 
thousands of our boys are there—the first A.E.F. to A 

In reviewing Australia’s background, turn to the 
2-7 Junior Scholastic, page 4—“Australia—A Conti 
Danger”; and the issue of March 16-21—the histor 
ture page “Today's Trends in the Light of the Past.’ 

This week's page on Australia (p. 4) is mainly co: 
with the problem of military strategy in defending A 
On the map, note the Defense Highway, that li 
north-south railroads across the desert. 

There is a point about Australia’s railroads tl 
greatly interest your pupils. They are virtually wort 
transcontinental links. And the reason is that the g 
the railroads varies from state to state. A load of freig 
Cairns to Perth would have to be changed five time 
seems incredible, but that’s the way it is. We as 
Australian official in New York if the Australian 
ment intended doing anything to unify the railroad 
and with gusto he replied: “Oh, yes. They've intende 
something for fifty years!” 

The railroad from Cairns to Brisbane is three 
inches in gauge (width between the tracks). At B 
the gauge changes to four feet eight and a half inc 
Sydney it spreads out to five feet three inches. 

It would cost millions of dollars to unify the ra 
for not only would track need to be relaid, but no 
the rolling stock would have to be junked and ne 
built 

The reason for this situation is that the railroad 
built before the Commonwealth of Australia was org 
Each of the original colonies built its own railroads ° 
regard to what the others were doing. 

Most of Australia’s heavy freight goes by sea. 

The highways of Australia are as inadequate as t 
roads. There are fine road systems around the gre: 
and good highways connecting them. But “outbac 
roads are little better than trails. The new Defense 
way from Port Darwin to Alice Springs is the only im 
road across the desert. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Compare Australia and the United States in size 
the scale of miles on the map of Australia, page 4. 


2. What's wrong with Australia’s railroad “system’ 


Fact Questions 

1. Approximately how many miles is it across A 
from east coast to west coast, at the maximum widtl 
does this compare with the distance from Washington 
to San Francisco? 

> 


2. Name the Australian ports of call of U. S. supph 











Your Students Will Like These Books| 


Which Help Them Improve Their 
Personalities and Enjoy Leisufe 


BOY dates GIRL 
by Gay Silead 


Brass tacks advice on ETIQUETTE ..., 
VOICE .. . POSTURE CONDUCT 
DRESS ...MAKEUP  . MANNERS 
What to do and how to do it 





SECOND SERIES is a continued story ot 
typical high school students’ adventures in 
etiquette against the background of a real 
school. Popular with boys and girls alike. 50 
pages, colored cover. Humorous illustrations. 


FIRST SERIES is a witty, conversational etiquette book tor adoles- 
cents. Contains advice x be manners, voice, personal appearance 
dress, etc. Does work you like done in your classroom Thirteen 
chapters on etiquette, clothes, manners, etc. help turn ugly duck 
lings into swans. 46 pages, colored cover, humorous illustrations 


Both BOY DATES GIRL books are best sellers in 
this field year after year. 
10 or more 25c each 


Prices are postpaid 
WATCH YOUR P.Q- 


(Personality Quotient) 


AN ANTHOLOGY of helpful information, bio 
graphical sketches and tests for young people on 
ways to improve their personalities. Helps your stu 
dents improve their personality quotients with in- 
spirational guides, quizzes, articles on Inferiority complex, bullying, 
interviews S jobs, charm, ugly ducklings, etc. interestingly illus- 
trated and very popular with both boys and girls 32 pages 


We've sold thousands of these books at 25c each 
NOW PRICES REDUCED TO 15¢ each 
10¢ each for 10 or more 


HOW TO JUDGE 


Single copy 35c¢ each 
100 or more 20c each. 





HOW TO 
IU DCE 


MOTION PICTURES 





And How To Organize A Photoplay Club 
SECOND PRINTING by popular demand [his 
book will lead your students to see and value the 
best in motion pictures. It’s a handbook for —_ 
play analysis and enjoyment that is expressly de- 
signed to: classroom study Special chapters on plot, theme, en- 
tertainment value, dramatic structure characterization, diction, cos- 
tume, stage set. photography, lighting, direction. etc 


Single copy 25c 30 or more’ 15¢ each 


NOTICE THE SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR CLASSROOM ORDERS 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID Please send cash with your order 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP. a Division of Scholastic Publications JST 
Printing and Publishing office, 430 Kinnard Avenue Dayton, Ohio 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

copies of BOY DATES GIRL copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q 


—First Series P t 
‘ _ copies of HOW [O JUDG 
sees Copies of BOY DATES ‘SIRL MOTION PICTURES 


—Second Series 


Please send me: 
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TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST wal) 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 





E 18m AND 197m CENTURIES, 

EUMENTED WITH BALLOONS AND GLIDERS. 

FAVATION BALLOONS WERE USED DURING 

NMERICAN CIVIL WAR, IN THE FRANCO- 

SIAN WAR (1870), THE FRENCH LEADER, 
A, ESCAPED FROM BESIEGED PARIS BY AIR. 











DR OBSERVATION, BOMBING, AND AIR COMBAT. FAMED “ACES” 
BOTH SIDES BECAME AS WELL-KNOWN AS COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


The Influence of Air Power 


During World War I, the airplane 
was used chiefly to observe troop move- 
ments behind enemy lines, and to bomb 
supply routes. Fighting planes did not 
have much speed, and bombers could 
not catry heavy loads over long dis- 
tances. 

Today, there is tragic evidence of the 
terrible destructiveness of these battle- 
ships of the air. Airplanes have revolu- 
tionized the strategy of warfare. Moun- 
tains, rivers, and oceans no longer are a 
defense against an enemy. Airplanes 
can fly over these barriers, dropping 
bombs or parachute troops. 

Superior air power has been the de- 
cisive factor in Germany's victories over 
Poland, France, and Greece. Air power 
has enabled Japan to take Singapore, 
and overrun the Dutch East Indies. 

And on the seas, as well as on land, 
the only effective defense against air- 


planes are other airplanes. 
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THE PARACHUTE WAS USED ORIGINALLY TO 
LAND SAFELY FROM DISABLED PLANES THE 
NAZI INVASION OF CRETE SHOWED THAT 

PARA-TROOPS COULD BE USED EFFECTIVELY 
IN STRIKING THE ENEMY BEHIND THEIR LINES, 
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BIB and TUCK 


[B and Cricket sat side by side 
on the sofa, their heads together 
as they pored over a large piece of 
paper. “Hiya, kids!” Tuck greeted 
them, dumping his books in a nearby 
chair. “What goes? You look like a 
coupla Jane Ardens deciphering a 
secret code!” 

“Well, it’s about as hard as that,” 
Bib answered. “We're trying to pair 
off people for the party we're giving 
next week, Gosh, Cricket, I just 
thought of something! We have 
frudy Norman with Butch Hacken- 
roether, and that’s aw-ful! She hasn't 
spoken to him since he gave her that 
box of chocolate-covered onions for 
April Fool!” 

“Huh!” Tuck grunted. “Some peo- 
ple are too touchy. Now, take me— 
there’s nothing I like better than 
cream cheese sandwiches with soap- 
suds instead of cream cheese!” 

“You certainly looked funny when, 
you first bit it!” Cricket giggled. 

“Oh, that was before I acquired a 
taste for em!” Tuck grinned. “But 
what about the party? Am I invited?” 

“Sure thing,” Cricket replied. 
‘You're going to be my _ partner. 
whether you like it or not.” 

“Like it!” Tuck exclaimed. “I'm 
tickled pink! But what kind of a 
party is it going to be?” 

“We can’t seem to think up any- 
thing very special,” Bib admitted. 
‘There's no holiday near except 
Easter, and that’s not very ‘partified 
unless you have an egg-rolling.” 

“Gosh, there oughta be some- 
thing!” Tuck pondered. “Let's see. 

. Hey, waitaminute! How’s about 
: ‘Camp Party?” 

Cricket frowned. “You mean a 

amofire party?” 

“No, you're going to have it in- 
doors, aren’t vou? Well, you can 
decorate the room like an Army 
camp. and plan some stunts and 
games using Army slang. You could 
give evervbodvy a title. like Private 
Business, Corporal Punishment, Gen- 
eral Store ; 

“That’s a wonderful idea, Tuck!” 
Cricket exclaimed. 

“Tll sav! Look, I know what we 
can call vou—” Bib pointed to Tuck 
and giggled. “General Nuisance!” 
Tuck laughed. “Okay. I can take 


it 
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CAMP CUT-UP 


“We'll send out the invitations in 
the shape of bugles,” Bib went on. 
“This is going to be a lot of fun! Let's 
call it ‘Camp Cut-Up’!” 

The next week was a busy one tor 
all three of them. Bo Tanner, who 
was to be Bib’s partner at the party, 
helped Tuck work up some stunts. 
The girls cut the invitations out of 
khaki-colored paper in the shape of 
bugles. They read: 


ALL-OUT FOR MANEUVERS 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6TH AT 8 P.M. 
HEADQUARTERS: THE TUCKERS 
BARRACKS 
BY ORDER OF: 
BIB TUCKER AND CRICKET RYAN 
NO A.W.O.L.’S 


C N SATURDAY evening when the 
guests arrived, they were greeted at 
the door by Bib, Cricket, Tuck, and 
Bo. The boys had on paper hats, 
Napoleon-fashion. The fronts of their 
coats were covered with medals 
(buttons and badges), and they 
wore dish-mop epaulets on their 
shoulders. 

Bo wore a cardboard badge read- 
ing General Fun, and Tuck wore one 
reading General Nuisance, 





The girls had on nurses’ caps and 
aprons, and their badges read Miss 
Fit and Miss Chief. 

There were badges for all th 
guests, such as Private Property 
Major Difficulty, Major Part, Colone! 
Corn, and Private Business for th: 
boys; and Miss Fire, Miss Demeano: 
Miss Take, Miss Doing, Miss Cel 
lany, and Miss Representation fo: 
the girls. 

Over the door was a big sign- 
Camp Cut-Up. There were othe: 
signs around the room: Marine: 
Landing, No Trespassing, Private 
Keep Out, and one tacked on the 
newel post of the stairway—Fift/ 
Column—Beware! 

Tuck and Bo directed the game 
and stunts. The first was a Blackout 
Drill. Pencils and paper were passed 
out to the guests. Then everyone was 
instructed to draw a soldier on 
horseback as soon as the lights wer 
out. 

Tuck said, “Ready—set—go!”, and 
Bib snapped out the lights. Every 
one began to draw in the dark. 

Some of the results were hilarious 
Scoop Nabor’s drawing looked mor« 
like an octopus than anything else 
Dimps Ritter had her soldier sitting 








Illustration by Katherine Trac) 


They were greeted at the door by Bo, Cricket, Bib, and Tuck. 
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BIB ‘and TUCK 


the tail of the horse, but Blimp 
Bonimo took the prize. His horse was 
tting on the soldier! 
\fter this they played a game 
Counting Off. The guests were lined 
and every fifth person had to say 
Camp” instead of his number. Every 
th person had to say “Cut-Up!” 
inyone failed, he had to drop to 
end of the line. 
Next came a quiz by the Army In- 
elligence. The questions were 
stly about Army terms and slang: 
What is a jeep, a K.P.. an M.P.. a 
ldbricker? The prize for this was 
toy machine gun. 
Then there was a limerick contest. 
The limerick to be completed was: 


is is the story of Sergeant O’Wheeze 


Who flew through the air with the 
treatest of ease 
t one starry night 
he started his flight 
[There were some very clever 


1ymes, and Bill Tooterberg’s won. 
His last line was: 


He blew up his plane with a sneeze! 
The last game was a “Spud-peel- 
ig The had _ to 
pare-off in teams, one holding the 

knife, and the other the potato. 

Then Tuck brought out his bugle 
nd sounded the mess call. “Mess” 
icluded baked beans, wieners, rolls 
n tin plates, and hot chocolate. 

When the time came for “Call to 
Juarters,” all the guests agreed they 
ad never had so much fun. 

“I'm ready for ‘taps’ myself,” Bib 
sighed when the last guest had gone. 
But if you ask me, those were very 
uccessful ‘maneuvers’!” 


contest. guests 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Spring Vacation 

Spring is here and Easter is near! 
Many schools will start their Spring 
vacation next week. Because of this. 
Junior Scholastic will not be pub- 
lished during the week of April 6- 
11. When you return to school, the 
issue of April 13-18 will be waiting 
for you. 


' A series of theme articles 
on The New U.S. Army begins now. 
Even though we skip an issue 
next week, every subscriber re- 
ceives his full quota of 16 issues. 





HE TAMED 
THE WILD X RAY 


The Story of 
William D. Coolidge 


| X RAYS WERE DISCOVERED in 1895. One year later a young college student at M.I.T. 
was hard at work experimenting with these new penetrating and mysterious radia- 
tions. His name was William D. Coolidge. And although he was later to lead in 
developing apparatus to produce and control X rays, so little was known about them 
in these early days that young Coolidge suffered a painful X-ray burn. 


BUT THIS DIDN’T STOP COOLIDGE. He kept on experimenting. Thanks largely to his 
courage and persistence, trained men everywhere today can use X rays. And the 
Coolidge X-ray tube, the type now used almost everywhere, is today being made to 
operate at 1,000,000 volts and higher—opening up even more fascinating possibil- 
ities for fighting disease and exploring the secrets of nature. 


COOLIDGE WAS RAISED on a smal! Massachusetts farm. After college he went abroad to 
get his Ph.D. degree, then returned to M.I.T. to teach and do research. In 1905 he 
came to Schenectady to become one of the early members of the staff of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory. Here, in addition to his work with X rays, he tackled 
the tough problem of finding a way to transform the brittle glass-hard metal tung- 
sten into a strong filament for electric lamps. It took six years of the hardest kind of 
work, but at last he succeeded. And today the filament in every MAZDA incandes- 
cent lamp, and in almost every vacuum tube, is a monument to his success. 


DR. COOLIDGE, while not a physician, has the rare 
distinction of holding an honorary M.D. 
degree. He is director of the Research Labora- 
tory which he joined 37 years ago. And he super- 
vises the work of more than a hundred men of 
science—men today working largely on vital 
war problems. But from their labors will come, 
too, the new comforts and conveniences that 
will make the world in years to come better 
than the world of today. General Electric Com- 
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LEARNING TO BE 
A SOLDIER 


Letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


THE FIRST 13 WEEKS 
ARE THE HARDEST 


Dear BILL: 

They say the first thirteen weeks 
in the Army are the hardest. During 
that time the “Boot” goes through a 
complete change and becomes the 
well-known “Buck Private.” Not only 
does he learn all the tricks of the 
soldiering trade, but he learns to get 
along with his Corporal, his Se rgeant, 
and “the higher officers. He doesn’t 
see much of his officers, but he does 
see a lot of his “Sarge” and his Cor- 
poral. 

They keep you busy. When you're 
not toting a rifle around, they have 
you in the classroom learning the 
science of bullets and _ bayonets. 
Later on, if you show the interest 
and ability, you may get sent to one 
of the many specie alist schools in the 
camp and learn such jobs as radio 
communication, cooking, mechanics, 
and the like. » 

For the boys that don't think the 
Army agrees with them, they have a 
“special school” called K. P. ( Kitchen 
Police). Unfortunately, most of us 
at one time or another have to learn 
the fine art of peeling spuds, scrub- 
bing tables and floors, and washing 
dishes—that’s the way the Army takes 
care of the Goldbrickers* and the 
Gripes, 

They have another course, too, 
Bill. I call it the school for the care 
and feeding of blisters. You raise 
your own “crops.” Three times a 
week they take us out on hikes to 
condition us for the maneuvers to 
come. These walks average from ten 
to twenty miles apiece—though to us 
they seem much longer. 

One interesting part of our train- 
ing takes place out on the rifle and 
artillery ranges. It is there that we 
actually use the various weapons we 
are given. 

After many hours of aiming and 
trigger-pulling practice in the bar- 
racks, we rookies are finally allowed 
to go out to the range. We are given 
“live” ammunition, and for a couple 
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of days blast away at the targets to 
our hearts’ content. 

You know, this modern fighting is 
not like the fighting of the last war. 
Surprisingly enough we are learning 
the tactics* used ‘by our forefathers 
in the colonial days—Indian fighting. 
What with tanks and trucks, the 
Army can't afford to sit around and 
wait for things to happen, so speed 
and deception are the order of the 
day. 

Many hours are spent learning 
defense against tank and airplane 
attacks. We learn camouflage meth- 
ods for hiding men and equipment. 
It's a tricky job to hide a huge five- 
ton truck from air and ground obser- 

vation, but it can be done. And, you 
would think it a simple process to 
get in and out of a truck in a hurry, 
but there is a right way and a wrong 
way—we learn that too. 

From what I have said so far you 
would think that there wasn’t much 
time to do anything but work, Quite 
the contrary, from five-thirty in the 
afternoon until taps our time is our 
own and we usually spend it as we 
please 

Our camp is like a big city in 
many respects. There are theatres 
where we may see the latest pictures. 





Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


The wrong way to get out of a truck. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 









Many times they show them free of 
charge. There are canteens where we 
may buy almost anything we might 
need, 

There are libraries, restaurants, a 
guest house, a post office and tele. 
graph office, plus a complete camp 
telephone exchange. 

They have baseball and football 
leagues, with playoffs with teams 
from other camps, Almost every 
week-end there is some dance th 
fellows may go to. There is no lack 
of free entertainment if you want it HER 

Well, Bill, 'm beginning to feel Ho! pt 
more like a soldier now, especially Meader | 
after these last few weeks of training JHifferen 
—and people are beginning to treat Jere d 
me more like one. The Army isn't #Mfhey @ 






such a bad place after all. Once yo \ ty] 
get used to the discipline and the Hjeters, 
outdoor life, soldiering becomes se: ures, al 
ond nature to a fellow. they lo 
It's a pretty democratic way of |i! Befo 
too. You might be interested in som ip the ] 
thing that happened only a few days He tyy 
ago. the ty E 
A visitor came into our barracks best. B 
one Sunday afternoon to look the HRace in 
place over. He was talking to one of Bprinter 
the boys near me, who was pointing The 
out his buddies on the nearby bunks well-k 
“Well,” said the soldier, “that Hjem. 
fellow is from a farm up in Main n the 
and the one next to him is a Polish @¥for iz 
boy from a mill town in Connecticut n eac 
La Pierre hails from Trois Rivier: 7 
in Canada, his pal Louis ran a Greek BB ifrer ¢ 
restaurant ii South Boston. That card BBprenc} 
game over there reads from left t 9 


right: Maguire, Kelley, Shea, and 
Reilly, pretty good Irishmen I'd say 





Lent 
“Where are you from?” asked th , 
visitor. 1790) 
“I'm trom Lithuania. Three yea: 


ago I managed to sneak out 0! 
Europe and come to America as 
student. I have my first papers now 

“And yet you call this the Yank: 
Division?” 

“We're all Yankees now, aren 
we?” 

That was his answer, Bill, an a ie 
I guess there wasn't anything mort 
to be said. One may pick out almos 
any outfit in the Army, and the sam: 
thing holds true—it’s a cross sectio: . 
of the United States where ever N 
race, creed and color is represente« 

CuucK*® 








® Private Ist Class Charles Brinley Ru = 
sell, Headquarters Det: achment, Ist Bat 
talian, 182d Infantry, 26th Division, Cam; 
Edwards, Mass. 
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TYPE FACES 


HERE are many different styles 
of printer's types, although the 
usually does not notice the 
These different styles 
designed by different men. 
They are calle d type faces. 

\ type face is a complete set of 
eters, punctuation marks, and fig- 
res, all drawn by one man so that 

look well together. 
an article or 





eaccer 
jitterence. 


were 


Before story is sent 
the printer, the editor must choose 
the type face to be used. He selects 
type face that he thinks will look 
He writes the name of this type 
ace in the margin of the paper. The 
nter follows these instructions. 
The following lines are printed in 
ell-known type faces. Examine 
them carefully, to see the difference 
n the way the letters are formed. 
For instance, the letter “e’ 
each sentence. 
This is Garamond 
r Claude Garamond, 


compare 


type, named 
a 16th-Century 
ench printer. 
2 This is ' 
after Giambattista Bodoni, 
lentury Italian printer. 


named 
an 18th- 


Bodoni type, 


This is Caslon type, designed in 
1/20 by Wm. Caslon, an Englishman. 
4. This is Sparton Bold type. The 
picture captions of Junior Scholastic 
ore set in Sparton Bold. The word 
bold refers to the thickness of the 
ype, which makes it print blacker 
han non-bold (light-face) type. 

. This is Caledonia type, de- 
sig = in 1939 by W. A. Dwiggins, 
an American. Most of the material 

Junior Scholastic is set in Cale- 


{ ila. 

Now for a Type Face Quiz. All 
these type faces are used in the 
hrases below. but the order is 


imbled. See whether you can tell 
vhich is which. 
junior Scholastic — Junior Scholastic 
ior Scholastic § Junior Scholastic 
Junior Scholastic 
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TAPAC Plans Cancelled 


Before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Junior Scholastic announced plans 
for the organization of TAPAC (Take 
a Picture of America Club), and in- 
vited readers to become members. 
Now with our country at war, plans 
for TAPAC must be cancelled. We 
take this action at the request of 
the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment which we erroneously 
ciated with TAPAC. 

OEM also asks us to correct our 
statement that Edward Steichen. 


asso- 


famous photographer, is head of the 
OEM Photographic Section. Mr. 
Steichen was formerly a_photo- 
graphic consultant with OEM, but 
is now a Lieutenant Commander in 
the United States Navy. 

TAPAC members are hereby ad- 
vised that all plans for TAPAC are 
now cancelled. It is a violation of 
war regulations to take pictures of 
defense work, airports, and other 
areas vital to the war effort. 

The next article in Junior Scholas- 
tie’s series on photography will appear 


in the April 13-18, 1942 issue. 














SHE’S HELPING at the 
hospital. Valuable work 
—and strenuous! From 
the doctor she learned 
Tootsie Rolls are extra- 
rich in food-energy. 





BOOK-COLLECTOR for the men in ser- 
vice! It’s work! He sweetens his labors 
with nourishing Tootsie Rolls. 


MESSAGES to be relayed between air 
warden posts! That takes speed . 
ergy. Hurray for Tootsie Rolls, made with 
valuable Dextrose! 


Tootsie — 





































Fancy 

First Hillbilly: “Hea 
school, Joe. How you gittin’ along?” 

Second Hillbilly: “Dandy! They're 

a-teac hin me to spe ll tater with a ‘p.’” 


e Ga Os 


you re goin’ to 


e School 


Marietta, Ga 


Begorra! 

Judge O'Hara: “ 
before me once before?” 

Prisoner: “No, yer Honor. Shure, and 
it | had, I'd remember yer face, but 
the only face I ever saw like yours was 
the face of an Irish king.” 


Judge O'Hara: “Case dismissed!” 
Paul Caldwell, Rich Creek School, Jodie. W. Va 


Havent you been up 


Joke of the Week 


This joke from John Konstanty, P. S. 
No. 42, Buffalo, N. Y., 
with us this week 

“Did you hear about the fellow who 
stayed up all night trving to figure out 
where the 
down? 


rated highest 


sun went when it went 


“No, what happened?’ 


“It finally dawned on him!” 





FINE AMERICAN MADE CAMERAS 





FOR FAME AND FUN—PLAY A 


PEDLER 


Ccimeretineg 





and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, : 
geld plated, silver, et. Over 300 designs 
Welte Gert P METAL GRTE CO. tec. Bestest. & 





Scene from The Remarkable Andrew shows Andrew Long (center) sur- 
rounded by the crowd of phantoms who rose from America’s past to help 
him. Starting at upper right. and reading clockwise, the phantoms are: 
Franklin, Washington, Jesse James, old soldier, Jefferson, Marshall, Jackson 


Se VOM ATERS 


THE REMARKABLE ANDREW 


A Paramount Picture 


Here's a lively picture about Democ- 
racy. 

Andrew Long (William Holden) is 
the hero. He’s a young clerk in the office 
of the City Treasurer. He has a good 
head for figures and a high sense of 
honor. He believes that swindling the 
people’s money is just about the worst 
thing you can do. 

Some of his bosses have a different 
idea. They take a little graft on the side. 
When Andrew balances his books, he 
discovers the graft. 

The higher officials find that Andrew 
cannot be bribed or threatened into 
silence. They decide to shift the blame 
for the graft onto his shoulders. 

The young clerk does not know 
which way to turn for aid. Then, out 
of the dim past, comes a powerful 
helper—the husky old President of the 
United States, General Andrew Jackson. 

Only Andrew Long can see General 
Jackson. When. the young clerk goes 
down the street making gestures and 
talking “to himself,” the other towns- 
people believe that he is insane. These 
scenes are very funny. 

To help defend Andrew in court, 
General Jackson calls in other figures 
from the past—George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Marshall, Jesse James, and a 


cranky little soldier who fought i: 
Revolutionary War. 

Brian Donlevy is an excellent An 
Jackson. Ellen Drew is the 
clerk’s girl friend. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
A Walt Disney Short Subject 


Donald Duck, listening to a patriotic 
radio speech, begs the radio to tell 
how he can help his country. “By | 
ing your income taxes,” the radi 
slies. Then the radio shows Donald 
ss taxes can beat the Axis. 

You see tax money flowing into ! 
tories, big guns, airplanes, ships, shells 
Armies and navies spring up like mus 
rooms while you look. They move 
across land and sea, and smash straig! 
into the Axis lines. And, in the end 
there’s nothing left of the Axis bu! 
gravestones and cobwebs. 

Donald is convinced. He writes 
check for the U. S. A. 








FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be o 
success from the start—put life into your picture 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! |r 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures i" 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot agains! the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this vo 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kolor! 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Spee? 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC 
Dept. 931, Stamford, Conn. 
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A kind of sailboat 

\rmy officer assisting superior officer. 

Persons you know and like. 

Conjunction meaning supposing that. 

Slang meaning urged 

Second tone of musical scale. 

Opposite of yes 

lo soak up water with a cloth. 

Sixth tone of musical scale 

Certain gait of a horse. 

Liquid produced by glands in mouth. 

Water-animal with 10 legs, 2 claws 
se god ot mischief 

lo make deeper 

fool used in writing with ink ( pl.) 

\bbreviation for plural 

Substance neither solid nor liquid 

I depart 

\dverb meaning to the same extent. 

Country with which U. S. is at war 

\dverb meaning in that way 

Harmful 


lo make neat by cutting 


Biblical patriarch, “walked with God.”, 


ery holy person 

Preposition meaning belonging to. 
ith or rock containing metal. 
nung hog (pl.) 

lo put together 

third sing., presert indicative otf be. 
the Bible, the first woman. 

he self ( pl.) 

Kingdom between India and Tibet 

longs used by surgeons 

Wild disconnected sentences 

lo enjoy 

Russian city occupied by Germans. 
ight quick blow. 

fo cut branches from. 

Started 

Back of the neck 

lrue, real ( old-fashioned word ) 

Free from harm. 

Drawing, painting, and sculpture. 

Preserve of fruit, thick with sugar. 

Woman, lives under religious vows 

Prefix meaning two. 

Exclamation meaning behold! 


Solution next issue) 
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Look Out Below 


Passenger: “Conductor, does this 
train stop at San Francisco?” 

Conductor: “Well, if it doesn’t there's 
going to be an awful splash.” 


Robert Powell, Jr. H.8.. Bugene, Ore 


Page Elsie! 


City Kid (home from a visit to the 
farm): “Hey, mom, down on the farm 
they get their milk from cows, and it’s 
just as good as any other kind!” 


Choice 


Judge: “Ten days or ten dollars!” 

Prisoner: “I'll take the money, Your 
Honor.” 

Marguerite Tracey. Roosevelt School, Ossining, N. ¥. 


Solution to March 23rd Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1l-am; 3-Arab; 6-only; 8-sick; 11-alb; 
14-Ga.; 15-Peru; 17-noon; 19-Ur; 20-no; 21-garb; 
23-Oder; 24-do; 26-see; 27-Bali; 29-city; 31-doze; 
32-on. 

DOWN: 1-Al; 2-my; 4-as; 5-big; 6-O.K.; 7-Ban- 
gor, 9-Canada; 10-Quebec; 12-lo; 13-bone; 15-pug; 
16-eras; 18-nor: 22-re: 25-old; 27-by: 28-lo; 29-Co; 


Dottie Jean Deakins. Jr 4.8 


Cumberiand. Ma 


30-in. 





118 PRIZES 


offered by 


“MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


pRIZES 


1st Prize 
gnd Prize 
ard Prize 


i ¢$ 
4th Prize, 15 Prizes ° 


orable at 
100 Hon Packed Plon 


¢ Vacuum 


$25.00 
weet’ 45.00 
gene e?* $10.00 
1 Each 
_ tins 
Peanvts- | 


ee. & 









































RULES 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 
puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 
3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 


S ee 





ACROSS 


. 'm the hero of this puz- 


zle. They call me Mr. 


. | rule the day, and I’m 











DOWN 


Peanut. On top of page write your 6.  cggcadheng ye 1. Midday meal. 

name, age, home address, city and fich end butterflies; end 2. Play on words. 

state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or ie Seunie. 3. You get plenty from eat- 
picture securely to your entry. 7. Past tense of clothe. ing Planters. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 10. A we republic in East- 5. . you “— in — 

: ern Asia. all your life your nation- 

Editer, 24th Fleer, 220 Cact nd 11. A cup, and sometimes (if ality would be what? 
St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by ou're feeling slangy) « 8. A 

“ : : cover. 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries ce. ’ 

4 alter thet dat ‘. . . 9. One of the earliest bearers 
accepted a = at cate. 12. md ~e —_* Gunga; of this boy’s name got 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those 13 65. de SUS Hewes. into a lion’s den. 

submitting complete and correct 16. py Be al 10. An article of furniture 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 17. Our feathered friend. used as a seat. 
whose statements are considered most 18. A command that goes with 11. To chew with a crunching 
accurate and suitable for advertising the challenge “Who goes sound as in Planters Pea- 
and publicity use. there?’ nuts. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 21. High ge oe stg 14. The choicest part. 
will be announced in Scholastic and 22. pad  , be pt 15. A color. 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. The 2 17. Bare, barren and generally 
In the event of a tie for any prize 23. Large body of salt water cheerless. 
offered, a prize identical with that smaller than an ocean. 19. Past tense of verb “eat.” 
tied for will be awarded each tying 24. The wives of these people 720. One of these is as good as 


contestant. 





are called queens. 


a mile; or a young girl. 
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Hh Wirle 


| More thrills...more excitement than the 

it killer tiger has stripes! The thousand 
3 % and one secrets of the jungles of India re 

: _ vealed at last in wonderful Te anici sie 


LOWGLI, half-boy, 

f-wolf, meets the 
attack of Shere-K han, 
the killer tiger! 


Alexander: Korda\> 


PRESENTS 


with SABU 


IOSEPH JOHN FRANK RESI WARY Parwicia 


CALLEIA + QUALEN + PUGLIA~ DE CAMP+O ROURKE = BYRD 
Directed by ZOLTAN KORDA - Screenplay and Dialogue by LAURENCE STALLINGS 





